THE THIRD REPUBLIC

system of reinforced concrete structures with underground galleries and
pillboxes which shut off the eastern frontier; this line was strong and was
defended by crack troops, but it did not cover the north-east or the north,
and it was not difficult to outflank it by crossing Luxembourg and Bel-
gium, the classic pattern of German invasions. The Germans for their part
had built a Siegfried Line (or West Wall) composed of casemates
echeloned in depth and systems of barbed wire. It would have been
possible, in September 1939, to launch a frontal attack against the
Siegfried Line while the Germans were busy in Poland, but experimental
offensives in the Saar yielded small results. Material means as well as the
offensive spirit were lacking. This war was far from inspiring the French
with the same enthusiasm as that of 1914; many of die working people
were disturbed at seeing Russia in the opposite camp, and some of the
middle class had a secret sympathy for fascism. The army was doing its
duty, but in England as in France, public opinion refused to believe that
the fight would be to the death, while in America the anti-fascist liberals
blamed the Allies for their lukewarmness.

Meanwhile Germany carried on her Polish campaign at top speed. By
means of co-ordinated tank and plane attacks, a tactic which, if not
new, was here at least applied massively for the first time, the Germans,
in a few weeks, despite heroic resistance, crushed the Polish army, which
after the early days of October 1939 no longer required the attention of
the main body of Germany's forces. The 1939-40 winter passed quietly
enough. In the north the French and British armies, stretched along the
frontier, laboured to build a fortified line, which could not possibly be as
solid as the Maginot, but which it was nevertheless hoped would be
strengthened by reinforced concrete strongpoints and barbed-wire bar-
riers. In the spring of 1940, this line was far from finished; the casemates
lacked guns and the frontier was still perilously vulnerable. Great Britain
still believed that she could bring Germany to terms through the block-
ade; Germany's answer was a submarine counter-blockade. At first the
submarines were ineffective; the English and French navies sank a number
of them. Round about February the Germans laid magnetic mines in the
Channel; the idea was that they would be attracted by passing ships and
would wipe "out the British merchant fleet, but an answer to this, a very
simple device, was at once worked out. The English blockade seemed to
be succeeding better than the German counter-blockade. At that time
Germany could obtain from Russia a great part of the metals and oil
she needed; her weak points were petrol and iron. For her petrol, she
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